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His Own Age" is an excellent illustration of the application of the his- 
torical method of interpretation, and without polemic sets forth simply 
and naturally the chief reason for assigning the second part of the 
book of Isaiah to the period of the exile. 

It is too much to expect that the critical presuppositions of the 
author should find universal assent, but usually his plan and method of 
treatment render these differences of opinion of secondary importance. 
In a connected Old Testament theology, or history of the religion of 
the Old Testament, it is a matter of considerable moment whether 
Mic. 5 : 1-3 and Isa. n : 1-9, belong to the eighth century or are to be 
regarded as post-exilic additions, even though, as the author suggests, 
on the latter hypothesis our impression of the vitality of the faith of 
the prophets might be deepened (p. 155). But in an isolated chapter 
dealing with "The Prophet's Kingly Ideal" the question of authorship 
may be waived. 

The form of the book is not so attractive as the substance. The 
insertion of the blank pages between the chapters is annoying, to say 
the least. And we could wish that in the second edition, which the 
book merits and will undoubtedly have, more care should be taken to 
give an accurate and uniform method or formula of citation for the 
various quotations which serve to introduce the chapters. As they 
stand, the same book or author is scarcely ever referred to twice in the 
same way. In the translation of Loehr's remarks on Deutero-Isaiah 
the German Heidensmissionar is rendered by the ambiguous " heathen 
missionary." On p. 162 for D. G. Giesebrecht, Dr. F. should be read. 
And, to notice one more point, a confusion of the types in the latter 
part of the paragraph beginning near the top of p. 245 has made the 
passage unintelligible. 

Walter R. Betteridge. 

Rochester Theological Seminary, 
Rochester, N. Y. 



The Christ Story. By Eva March Tappan. Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1903. Pp. 416. #1.50, net. 

This is certainly one of the best of the many recent efforts to tell 
the story of Jesus in a simple and attractive way for children, in 
language and form which correspond to other literature and conversa- 
tion of their experience. Miss Tappan had already achieved a high 
reputation in children's literature before attempting this supremely 
difficult task. With great insight and skill she has constructed a 
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narrative that contains the chief elements of the gospels, told in such 
a way that the modern child can understand them. The vocabulary 
and style used are most commendable — the union of dignity with 
simplicity and lucidity is striking and delightful. The interpretation 
which the author has necessarily to put upon the deeds and the words 
of Jesus, and upon the facts of his ministry, is for the most part that 
of the best scholarship. 

Into the story has been woven a large amount of information, not 
contained in the gospels, descriptive of the localities of events, as well 
as the customs and manners of the people, and explanatory of the 
scenes, utterances, and background of the narrative. This material 
gives vividness, concreteness, and reality to the story of Jesus, such as 
is required for the successful teaching of children. In addition, the 
beauty, attractiveness, and power of the book are doubled by its illustra- 
tions, which have been chosen with excellent taste and judgment. 
There are nearly fifty full-page reproductions of the best ancient and 
modern paintings on gospel subjects, and many other illustrations 
of smaller size. It is, of course, always to be regretted that the painters 
have had so little regard to historical detail in drawing their pictures, 
and it inevitably results that the child's mind obtains many erroneous 
ideas as to the dress, manners, and customs of Jews in the first century. 
The personal appearance of Jesus, too, as variously conceived by the 
artists' imaginations, must produce a confusing impression upon the 
child. But pictures are of great value in teaching children, and in 
this volume only the best have found a place. C. \V. V. 



As Others Saw Him : A Retrospect A. D. 54. By Joseph Jacobs. 
New York: The Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1903. Pp.230. 51.25. 

This is a new edition of a work by a pious Jew, in which he endeav- 
ors to set forth the true character of Jesus. His method is that of an 
autobiographical story, purporting to come from a member of the 
Sanhedrin who had seen and heard Jesus. He sees in Jesus similari- 
ties to the Essenes, but chiefly to the Ebionim, that semi-mythical sect 
which has done such service of late in historical criticism. The book 
is interesting, but not highly important. It is evidently based upon no 
careful criticism of the sources. It uses the extra-canonical sayings of 
Jesus whenever it chooses, misquotes some of those that are canonical, 
and introduces purely imaginary words and episodes as if they were 
historical. With the general purpose of the book we have sympathy. 
It cannot be denied that by placing Jesus in connection with his age 
the author has added reality to each idea of his personality. Most valu- 



